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which offered a favorable soil for the culture of hysteria. There were, 
on the one hand, the dwellers in rural communities and, on the other, 
the workmen of the proletariat. There might still be found in some 
remote village, an epidemic of hysteria which recalled the classic in¬ 
stances of the kind described in the Middle Ages. Another type written 
about, particularly by the French school, regarded hysteria only as a 
manifestation of mental degeneracy. There was no question but that 
one might say it was a manifestation of mental insufficiency. 

He had laid considerable stress upon that aspect of hysteria which 
might be called evolutive, forming, in fact, only an accident in the mental 
evolution of the individual or of the species. There remained to be 
discussed a second group developing not on a simple healthy soil, but on 
that of a distinct neuropathic heredity, a group which they had for a 
long time termed the degenerative hysterias. The degeneracy might lead 
the mentality toward an inferior type which it corresponded to in some 
particular, as the infantile type. The psychic change was often partial. 
It was in this group that they found the great disproportions in mental 
capacities. The kind that made the'demi fous of the world. Symptomatic 
hysteria constituted one of the chief stumbling blocks in the path of 
psychotherapy. He asked if hysteria constituted a morbid modification 
of mentality more frequently at the present time than formerly, and what 
was the future of hysteria, questions that interested both the physician 
and the psychologist. Statistical study of hysteria permitted them to 
state that certain forms of hysteria had diminished in frequency as the 
result of the progress of civilization. Among the disturbing features 
for the modern individual were impatience, irritability, immoderate 
ambitions, etc. Modern nervousness was translated into neurasthenic or 
psychothenic forms more than by purely hysterical forms. Hysterical 
conditions were still strongly impregnated by mysticism, imagination, 
fantasy, naivete and puerility which belonged, so to speak, to the golden 
age of nervousness. Hysteria still remained the appanage of primitive 
mentalities. He believed that the era of the grand manifestations of 
collective hysteria might be considered as closed. The moral education 
of man still rested in a large degree on the principle of authority trans¬ 
mitted by the Church; it made the practice of duty depend upon the 
fear of punishment and the hope of reward. If psychology was absolutely 
indispensable for the analysis of the mechanism of hysterical phenomena, 
it could not in itself alone resolve the complex problem of the origins 
of the hysterical modification of mentality. To all psychological concep¬ 
tions of hysteria there must be associated a moral conception of it. 
It. was chiefly this moral conception which ought to inspire all rational 
treatment of hysteria, such as had been indicated by Dubois in main¬ 
taining for the psychoneuroses a moral treatment in the highest sense of 
the word. 

FREUD’S METHOD OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 
By L. Pierce Clark, M.D. 

He said that at the present time Freud limited himself to the so-called 
analytic method for subjective reasons. He believed it was the only 
method capable of going beyond itself and leading to other fields of 
therapy. Freud’s analytic method was often confounded with hypnotic 
suggestion. In reality analysis was directly opposed to suggestion. 
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Freud’s method was inconvenient for the average physician and should 
be employed only by the expert and then only on the most desperate 
and rebellious cases, refractory to other plans of treatment. Freud’s 
method showed poorly in the neurotic degenerates. It was not applicable 
to patients without keen insight into their disorders and therefore had 
limited use in the pure psychoses. In a general way those above fifty 
years of age were not applicable. The usefulness of the method was 
not so limited as one was apt to think when he bore in mind that all 
chronic, hysteria, impulsive states, aboulias, etc., were amenable to this 
special treatment. Analytical psychotherapy of Freud was grounded 
on the unconscious psychical process of the patient. The treatment con¬ 
sisted in translating the unconscious to the conscious and thereby in 
correcting deviations from normal psychical processes, and in removing 
from the patient the impulsions which he labored under. The sex idea 
of Freud’s analytical method was grounded on his firm conviction that 
the sexual element was in the last analysis supreme as a factor in caus¬ 
ing hysteria; in tireless reiteration he emphasized the necessity of con¬ 
sidering both the sexual alteration and sexual repulsion together. The 
technique was as follows. Freud usually had the patient fully relaxed 
in a favorable environment, cutting off all sense stimuli. Then with hand 
on patient’s brow he urged the patient to search the memory for any 
forgotten painful experience, usually involving sex. Under favorable 
circumstances such experiences are mentioned early in the examination, 
or if at first the patient resisted, the “ confession ” when it came, came all 
the more sharply and clearly. Freud’s method was of great value in 
many cases, particularly the hysterias, but it was not widely applicable 
in general disorders of the minor neuroses until the sexual idea was 
eliminated. The advantage of Freud’s method over hypnotism in elimi¬ 
nating the curiosity of the physician to the patient’s disadvantage, was 
quite obvious. Freud’s method was cumbersome. It might be noted 
that hardly any one, according to Freud’s sexual theory, could escape 
the charge of being neurotic, either having too much or not enough 
sexuality. 

Psychotherapy in Mental Diseases, was presented by August Hoch, 
M.D. 

SOME RESULTS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 
By B. M. Hinkle, M.D. 

By the term psychotherapy she included all form of mental medicine 
whether accompanied by hypnosis or without. According to continental 
authorities, Bernheim, Forel and Moll, although 95 per cent, of all 
people are hynotizable only about 13 per cent, are amnesic on waking. 
In her practice only about 10 per cent, of her cases experienced loss of 
memory, the others all declaring that they heard everything and were 
conscious of their surroundings. The power to induce hypnotism in 
greater or less degree was inherent in the majority of the people, and 
the authorities already quoted agreed that the physician who could not 
influence 90 per cent, of his patients was not competent to criticize 
psychotherapy. In her own experience with suggestive treatment she had 
found that the most intelligent Americans yield more readily to mental 
therapy than the foreign-born clinic cases. There was no question, 
however, that there was a great variability in the susceptibility of indi- 



